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editorial 


THIS ISSUE COMPLETES TWENTY-FIVE YEARS. of the continuous 
publication of SocIAL AcTIoN. Volume One, Number One, was 
published in March 1935 shortly after the founding of the Coun- 
cil for Social Action in the preceding year. It took courage and 
faith for the newly established CSA to launch this magazine 
within its first year of life. Major articles in the first issue in- 
cluded: a call to “Study Social Order” by Arthur E. Holt, the 
professor of Christian ethics at Chicago Theological Seminary 
who led the movement within Congregationalism for the estab- 
lishment of the Council for Social Action; ‘From Vision to Pro- 
gram,” a description of the first months of the CSA by Hubert C. 
Herring, its director and the first editor of SocIAL ACTION; and 
“CSA Joins Fight to End Lynching” by Frank W. McCulloch. 
During its first three years, SOCIAL ACTION was a semi-month- 
ly publication, appearing on the first and fifteenth of each month 
except in July and August. Since 1938, it has been published 
monthly from September through May or June, except for a 
brief period in the early 1950s when it was issued six or seven 
times a year. 
SocIAL ACTION began as the official publication of the Council 
for Social Action; in January 1949 the Council on Christian 
Social Action of the Evangelical and Reformed Church joined 
| the CSA as a sponsor of the magazine. 

There has been little variation in the size of the magazine. 
It has always been “small enough to slip into a man’s pocket 
or a woman’s purse.” Most of the issues have been 32 pages in 
length except for several in the early 1940s that ran to 48, 52, 
and 96 pages. Among the longer ones were “A Primer of Eco- 
nomics” by Hubert C. Herring; “The Family: Covenant with 
| Posterity” by Grace Loucks Elliott; and “The Struggle for World 
Order” by Vera Micheles Dean. The reason that SociaL ACTION 
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is now in its XXVIth volume rather than the XXVth is that 
the publication year was changed in 1951 from the calendar year 
(January through December) to the academic year (September 
through May.) 


THE PRESENT EDITOR is awed by the distinction of her prede- 
cessors. Dr. Hubert C. Herring served as director of the CSA 
and editor of SociaL AcTION from March 1935 to October 1938 
when Dr. Dwight Bradley succeeded him in both posts. Dr. 
Bradley continued as director of the CSA until 1943 but edited 
the magazine only through September 1940. Mrs. Elizabeth G. 
Whiting served as editor from October 1940 to December 1943. 
Dr. Liston Pope was editor from January 1944 to February 1949 
when he was succeeded by Dr. Kenneth Underwood who served 
through May 1952. Dr. William Lee Miller was editor from 
October 1952 through May 1953. Dr. F. Ernest Johnson edited 
SocraL AcTION from October 1953 through June 1957. The pres- 
ent editor began her duties in September 1957. Miss Elizabeth 
Henley, Assistant to the Editor, began her work on SOCIAL 
ACTION in September 1955. 


THE LIST OF AUTHORS for the period is resplendent with the 
names of leading theologians and social thinkers. In addition to 
the distinguished authors mentioned above, these are some of 
the names which illumine the pages of the magazine: Elmer 
J. F. Arndt, Roger N. Baldwin, Charles A. Beard, John C. Ben- 
nett, Marguerite Harmon Bro, Robert L. Calhoun, George Al- 
bert Coe, Henry Steele Commager, David Cushman Coyle, 
Marion Cuthbert, Richard M. Fagley, Buell G. Gallagher, Cam- 
eron P. Hall, Douglas Horton, Paul Hutchison, Ralph D. Hyslop, 
Charles S. Johnson, Harry W. Laidler, Benson Y. Landis, Ed- — 
uard C. Lindeman, Margaret Mead, Francis P. Miller, James 
Myers, Reinhold Niebuhr, Victor Obenhaus, Stephen Raushen- 
bush, Roger Shinn, Hans Simons, Lillian E. Smith, Norman 
Thomas, Paul Tillich, and Hugh Vernon White. 


THE CONTENTS of the magazine constitute a record of the social | 
concerns and convictions of sensitive Christian leaders during 
the past quarter century. The numerous requests for back is- 
sues which come from universities and theological seminarie 
indicate that church historians and other scholars have high re 
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gard for SociaL ACTION as a record of Christian thinking about 
social problems. 

A chronological listing of the topics discussed in each issue 
recalls the turbulent history of the period just passed: the Great 
Depression, the demise of the League of Nations, World War 
II, the atomic bombing of Hiroshima and Nagasaki, formation 
of the United Nations, refugees, UNRRA, the Marshall Plan, 
the Korean War, strikes, the Cold War. 

In 25 years of publication 262 issues of SoctaL ACTION were 
printed. The topics discussed indicate that two major social 
problems were of deepest concern to leaders in the churches: 
economic life in the U.S.A. and international affairs. Other major 
problems which were discussed included social welfare, govern- 
ment, race relations, civil liberties, mass communication, and 
inter-faith problems. Weaving in and out of the consideration 
of specific problems were articles dealing with the theory and 
practice of social action in the churches. 

The titles of articles indicate that church leaders were bring- 
ing the insights of Christian faith to bear upon the urgent 
problems of the period: 


Economic life in the U.S.A. Nearly one fourth of all the issues 
published (67 of 262) were devoted to various aspects of the 
economic life of our nation. Many articles written during the 
thirties indicate the long struggle for economic security and for 
recognition of the right of workers to organize: ‘“The Story of 
a Strike,” ‘Profits and the Profit System,” “Steel and Men,” 
“The Labor Spy,” “Labor Troubles and the Local Church.” 
Eighteen of these issues dealt with farm problems: “The Farm- 
er’s Search for Economic Democracy,” ‘What Future for Men 
with Hoes?”, “Our Robbery of American Migrants,” “What is 
Happening to the Farmer?” Two issues dealt with the coopera- 


tive movement. One issue was devoted to ministers’ salaries. It 


| 


| 


was not until 1949 that the question of Christian vocation was 
considered in an issue entitled ‘““God and Our Daily Work,” but 


two subsequent issues dealt with various aspects of this subject. 


International affairs claimed attention in the second largest 
number of issues, with fifty-six devoted to the subject. Many 
articles published prior to World War II indicate the profound 


hope that the war could be prevented: “Peace Plebicite,”’ 1935; 
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“War and the Christian Church,’ 1936; “America—War or 
Peace?”, 1937; “What Now, America?”’, 1938; “Christianity 
Confronting War,” 1939. 

Beginning with “The Struggle for World Order” in 1941, 
many issues were devoted to the need for a world organization 
with power to act: “America’s Foreign Policies: Past and Pres- 
ent,” ‘“Mainsprings of World Politics,” “Christian Ideals and 
War Guilt.” Several issues discussed the need for world eco- 
nomic cooperation: ‘Christians and the Point Four Program,” 
“American Economic Interests and Responsibilities Abroad,” 
and “Campaign for World Economic Cooperation.” 

Many issues were devoted to understanding a particular 
country or area of the world: “Towards an Understanding of 
Mexico,” “America and the Far East,” “Britain and the Labor 
Movement,” ‘‘Palestine—Land of Hope and Trouble,” “Prob- 
lems of German Reconstruction,” “A Policy Toward Russia: 
Firmness and Patience,” “Asia: Its Needs and Possibilities.” 


Problems of social welfare was another major concern of 
church leaders. Forty-five issues were devoted to the considera- 
tion of various aspects of this field. Six dealt with social security 
and the need for financial assistance; six dealt with housing; 
and two with the cost of health. Five issues were devoted to the 
problems of alcoholism and two to gambling and obscene litera- 
ture. The needs of various groups in the population were con- 
sidered: the family in four issues, children in two issues, youth 
in nine issues, the aging in one, and Christian burial in another. 


Government and politics has been an area of constant concern 
to the readers of SOCIAL AcTION. Twenty issues were devoted to 
this subject. Among the topics discussed were: ‘‘You and Your 
Lawmakers,” “Church and State in America,” ‘Protestants in 
Political Action,” and ‘‘Churchman as Citizen.” ‘ 


Race relations has been a continuing interest, with seven- 
teen issues devoted to this subject. Among the subjects dis- 
cussed were “Democracy and the Negro,” “Race Against Hu- 
manity,” “Humans in Bondage,” “An Anthropologist Looks at 
the Race Question,’ “Desegregation in the Public School,” 
“Housing Without Racial Barriers,” and “Toward Racially In- 
clusive Churches.”’ 
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Civil liberties have been defended in this magazine whenever 
they were under attack. The first article on this subject appeared 
in 1936: “New Attacks upon Liberties.” Other articles consid- 
ered “Our Heritage of Freedom,” ‘“McCarthyism—an Analysis,” 
and “Churches Dealing with Controversy.” 


SUBSCRIBERS ARE LEADERS in the church and in the community. 
While the 4,500 subscribers to SocriAL ACTION are not as nu- 
merous as we wish, they are very influential persons. They rec- 
ommend specific issues to so many people that it is necessary to 
print twice as many copies for the buyers of individual numbers 
as for the regular subscribers. The average number of copies 
printed for each of the nine issues in 1959 was 14,600. Two 
or three issues each year prove so popular that they have to be 
reprinted. Two issues have been reprinted twice: ‘Housing 
Without Racial Barriers’; and the “Population Explosion.” 


GRATITUDE FOR THE PAST—HOPE FOR THE FUTURE. In speaking 
of the contribution which this magazine has made, Dr. Ray 
Gibbons says: ‘ 


In the past twenty-five years the CCSA and its predecessor or- 
ganizations have initiated and supported many causes and pro- 
grams which have been infiuential in the churches and in Ameri- 
can society. Probably none of them has been more significant, in 
the long run, than the publication of SoctaL Action. It has been 
provocative, resourceful, and incisive. The churches can feel 
genuine satisfaction over many of the activities of Christian so- 
cial action in the past quarter century but none with more as- 
surance than the publication of SociaL ACTION. 


The present editor and members of the Editorial Board hope 
that SocIaL ACTION will continue to speak as relevantly and with 
as much Christian insight upon the problems of our day as it 
has in the past. 


THIS TWENTY-FIFTH ANNIVERSARY ISSUE recalls the history of 
the Council for Christian Social Action and its predecessor or- 
ganizations in articles by Alfred W. Swan and Huber F. Klemme. 
It considers God’s call to social action today in an article by El- 
mer J. F. Arndt, and looks forward to the next quarter century 
in an article by Ray Gibbons. 

—FERN BABCOCK 
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COUNCIL FOR CHRISTI 


P. 


DR. HUGO W. THOMPSON DR. HENRY C. KOCH MRS. F. P. BRASS! 
Chairman Vice-chairman Secretary 
e e 
Historica 


Pitt. Council for Christian Social Action was formed in Cleve- 
land in June 1957 by the First General Synod of the United 
Church of Christ. It continues the work of the Council for Social 
Action of the Congregational Christian Churches and of the 
Commission on Christian Social Action of the Evangelical and 
Reformed Church. Its first officers were Dr. Henry C. Koch, 
Chairman; Dr. Percy Julian, Vice-chairman; Mrs. F. P. Bras- 
seur, Secretary; Mr. Harold C. Kropf, Treasurer; Dr. Ray Gib- 
bons, Director; and Dr. Huber F. Klemme, Associate Director. ~ 
The churches of the United Church of Christ do most of their 
work in the field of social action through the joint CCSA. How- 
ever, separate councils, staffs, and budgets must be maintained — 
until the union of the Congregational Christian Churches and 
the Evangelical and Reformed Church is completed and the 
constitution of the United Church of Christ is adopted. Then the Z 
work of the two groups will be integrated. 


SOCIAL ACTION 


IAROLD C. KROPF DR. RAY GIBBONS DR. HUBER F. KLEMME 


Treasurer Director Associate Director 
erspective 


Pooling the program resources of the Council and the Com- 
mission through the CCSA has greatly enriched the work of 
social action in the churches of the United Church of Christ. 
That the social concern of church members is being quickened is 
evidenced by steady growth in the number of churches which 
are forming social action committees; the rapid rise in the 

number of participants in social action institutes and seminars; 
increased demand for SocIAL ACTION and other publications of 
the CCSA; and the effectiveness of the witness made by church 
| members in their communities, in the states, and in the nation. 
_ To understand the background of the present CCSA, it is nec- 
essary to survey the history of its two constituent groups. On 
the following pages Alfred W. Swan reviews the history of the 
Council for Social Action of the Congregational Christian 
/Churches and Huber F. Klemme that of the Commission on 
Christian Social Action of the Evangelical and Reformed Church. 


r 


The Congregational 
Christian Churches 


Council 

for 
Social 
Action — 


Tis Council for Social Action was established by the General 
Council of Congregational Christian Churches at its meeting 
in Oberlin, Ohio, in 1934. The delegates were ready for this 
new thrust of the Holy Spirit. The air was electric with social 
promise and the spirit of adventure. Oberlin College glowed 
with the memories of other pioneering ventures connected with 
its past: the beginning of coeducation, the abolition of slavery 
and the underground railroad, and the missionary movement. 

A great depression had shaken the national economy to its 
foundations. The banks had been closed by a “moratorium” in 
1933. American churchmen were stirred to examine the basis 
of the national economy. 


Forerunners of the CSA 
The birth of the CSA was not the beginning of social con- 


science among our churches. In the eighteenth century the leg- — 


acy of Calvinism made the church dominant over society and 
the clergy supreme over both church and society. In the nine- 
teenth century this rigorous ethic dissolved into the individual- 
ism of pietism; and our churches, along with all others in 
America, became bastions of conservatism. As one speaker at. 
the 1907 National Council declared, “Many say the Church 


By Alfred W. Swan, Minister, First Congregational Church, Madison, Wisconsin. 
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must not take sides. The difficulty is that the Church has taken 
sides, and altogether too often it has taken the wrong side.” 

Late in the nineteenth century a series of national crises shook 
the land—the railroad strike of 1877, the panic and depression 
of 1893, and the Pullman strike of 1894. As Henry F. May wrote 
in Protestant Churches and Industrial America, “From 1877 
through the middle nineties it became more and more difficult 
to believe that strikes, depressions, unemployment and bank- 
ruptcies were part of the divinely regulated and unchangeable 
social order.” 

At first there were only a few prophets who raised their 
voices—Richard T. Ely, Josiah Strong, George D. Herron, Wil- 
lam Jewett Tucker, Graham Taylor, and Washington Gladden, 
to name a few in our own denomination. In time their words 
were heeded among the leaders of the churches and were given 
institutional embodiment. In 1901 the National Council estab- 
lished a Labor Committee. Later it established a Congregational 
Brotherhood. 

The churches of our order formed a Social Service Committee 
in 1913 with Henry A. Atkinson as its first secretary. He was 
succeeded in 1921 by Arthur S. Holt who was followed by Hu- 
bert Herring in 1924. 


CSA formed in 1934 


Arthur S. Holt and Hubert Herring called a conference be- 
fore the meeting of the General Council in June 1934 to con- 
sider the elevation of the Social Service Committee to a major 
board of the churches. Delegates to the General Council voted 
unanimously for the formation of the Council for Social Action 
and then sang the Doxology. There was spiritual vitality in the 
preamble: 


Stirred by the deep need of humanity for justice, security and 
spiritual freedom and growth, aware of the urgent demand with- 
in our churches for action to match our Gospel, and clearly per- 
suaded that the Gospel of Jesus can be the solvent of social as of 
all other problems, we hereby vote that the General Council 
| create the Council for Social Action... . 


Charter members of the Council for Social Action were: 
Clarence S. Bennett, Allan Knight Chalmers, Henry P. Chand- 
ler, Russell J. Clinchy, Truman B. Douglass, Buell Gallagher, 
Theodore A. Greene, Arthur E. Holt, Stoddard Lane, W. L. 


Richardson, John Schroeder, Alfred W. Swan, Lea D. Taylor, 
Willard L. Thorp, Lawrence A. Wilson. 


The early years 


Hubert Herring was the first director, serving from the found- 
ing in 1934 to 1938. He was largely responsible for the direc- 
tional thrusts of the CSA into four fields: international af- 
fairs, race relations, industrial problems, and agricultural life. 

The second director, Dwight Bradley (1938-43), headed into 
the war years. The 1940 General Council meeting at Berkeley, 
California, instructed the CSA to initiate the work of the Com- 
mittee for War Victims and Reconstruction. In 1943, at the sug- 
gestion of Dr. Bradley, the CSA launched the Congregational 
Christian Service Committee. It was not an accident that the 
CSA was at the growing edge of social response to human need. 

Ray Gibbons has been the director of the CSA since 1943. The 
Council has grown steadily under his leadership into an instru- 
ment that ably expresses the social will of concerned Chris- 
tians. It seeks to bring the Christian conscience to bear upon 
the dynamic centers of our common life. 

The Congregational Christian Churches were the first de- 
nomination to establish an agency to lead its program for so- 
cial action. Other denominations soon followed with the forma- 
tion of similar boards. Among them were the Evangelical and 
Reformed Church, the Presbyterian Church, U.S.A., the Meth- 
odist Church, the Church of the Brethren, the United Lutheran 
Church in America, the American Baptist Convention, and the 
Disciples of Christ. The development of similar agencies at the 
same time in these denominations represented a true consensus 
of Protestant opinion concerning the bearing of Christian faith 
upon the structures of society. 


Development of resistance 


Just as the CSA seemed to be coming into its full stature with 
a staff of seven persons, resistance appeared. A storm of criti- 
cal inquiry was directed at the CSA at the General Council 
meeting in Claremont, California, in 1952. While the vote taken 
by the General Council continued the right of the CSA to 
voice its convictions, the investigation which followed resulted 
in the reduction of the staff to less than half its prior strength. 
Its activity was curtailed and its Washington office closed. > 
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Among the reasons why resistance developed to the program 
of the CSA were: the improvement of the national economy, 
disillusionment with the world situation following the Korean 
conflict, and the shift to conservatism in national politics. 


CONTRIBUTIONS OF THE CSA 


During its quarter-century of life, the Council for Social 
Action has made many significant contributions to the life of our 
churches and to the nation. Among them are: 


Social Action 


Under several editors, the magazine SocIAL ACTION has con- 
tinued to publish both general and specialized articles which 
illuminate our social situation. So long as this periodical holds 
to the premise that there are no social issues too controversial 
to be discussed, it will continue to bring religious insight to bear 
upon our common problems. 


International affairs 


The Council for Social Action and its sister agencies in other 
communions were not able to prevent World War II, but at 
least they had a hand in the formation of the United Nations. It 
promoted the study of world order right through the war. When 
the General Council met at Park Congregational Church in 
Grand Rapids, Michigan, in 1944, the CSA brought to the altar 
table a petition bearing 220,000 signatures which called upon 
our Government to share in the formation of the United Na- 
tions. That Park Church was the home church of Senator Arthur 
Vandenburg, a leader of bipartisan foreign policy, may well 
have been a factor in the spiritual strategy of those times. The 
Rev. Vernon H. Holloway was the Council’s first International 
Relations Secretary. That he and his successor Rev. Herman F. 
Reissig have kept us alert on international issues has been of 
spiritual significance among us. 

The travel seminars of the CSA offer a means of enlighten- 
ment that penetrates many curtains of the mind. Members of 
the staff have led groups to Europe, Russia, the Middle East, 
Mexico, and now Dr. and Mrs. Gibbons are to lead a selected 
group in a seminar that will travel around the world. Through 
Christ we are more than Friendly Americans; we are pilgrim 
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Christians who are seeking, groping, feeling our way toward our 
neighbors in many lands. 


Race relations 


During this period in which we are moving toward racial in- 
tegration on various fronts the Council has been fortunate to 
have the Rev. Galen R. Weaver as its Secretary for Racial and 
Cultural Affairs. Knowledgeable about the problems of Nisei 
Americans, Indian Americans, Negroes, and members of other 
minority groups, he links the work of the CSA with that of the 
whole mission of the church. The door of the church is open 
to all of God’s children and typifies the hospitality that true 
democracy must extend to every man. 


Agriculture 


It is good to see the CSA resume its work in agriculture, an 
area of work which was of prime concern to Arthur E. Holt. 
The Town and Country Conference held at Oberlin College in 
September 1959 gave new direction to the United Church of 
Christ in its work in rural areas. While the proportion of our 
population declined from 90 per cent at the birth of our nation 
to 12 to 15 per cent today, the foundations of our national cul- 
ture must rest securely on our rural economy. 


Economic life 


Industrial relations have long been a matter of prime con- 
cern to the CSA. Economic values are the life blood of the peo- 
ple. The realistic communion table of the age is one where the 
exchange of commodities and services involves bodies broken 
and blood shed for the feeding and sustaining of the people. 
Where the sacrament of industry most satisfies the heart and 
body hungers of the people, there Christ’s will is surely done. 


NEW STRENGTH THROUGH UNION 


Within an hour after the closing of the First General Synod | 
of the United Church of Christ in Cleveland in 1957, the Coun- 
cil for Social Action joined with the Commission on Christian’ 
Social Action to form the present Council for Christian Social 
Action. The spirit of merger and the spirit of social awareness — 
are consonant and support each other. We are in the presence © 
not only of historic but of prophetic forces. 
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The Evangelical and 
Reformed Church 


Commission on 
Christian 
Social 
Action 


Borisi concern in the Evangelical and Reformed eonstituency 
of the United Church first expressed itself-in the area of social 
welfare. Influenced by German pietism with its strong tradi- 
tion of institutional ministries, both bodies which later united 
to form the Evangelical and Reformed Church founded hospit- 
als, “orphanages,” and homes for the aged. The industrializa- 
tion of America, the ‘‘social gospel’? movement, and the forma- 
tion of the Federal Council of Churches of Christ in America 
all helped to direct the attention of these churches to the neces- 
sity of attacking the social causes of many types of suffering 
and to bring the whole of life under the discipline of Christian 
conscience. 

Thus, in 1913, the Evangelical Synod of North America 
created a Commission on the Common Welfare, later renamed 
the Commission on Christianity and Social Problems; and the 
General Synod of the Reformed Church in the United States 
in the following year appointed a Committee on Social Service 
within the structure of its Board of Home Missions. After the 
two denominations united in 1934, these two committees met 
together, in January 1935, to form the joint Commission on 
Christian Social Action. 


By Huber F. Klemme, Executive Secretary of the Commission on Christian Social 
Action; and Associate Director of the Council for Christian Social Action. 
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As Dr. Charles E. Schaeffer, then the Executive Secretary of 
the Reformed Church’s Board of Home Missions and the first 
Chairman of the new Commission, said in a letter addressed to 
the Twenty-fifth Anniversary Dinner of the Commission: 


It conceived its mission to be the implementation of those prin- 
ciples and ideals which are implicit in the gospel and relate 
to the social, economic, and political condition of our times. Its 
main concern was the regeneration of the whole social order. 
And this it set out to accomplish not through any revolutionary 
methods but by a process of education, propaganda, printed and 
public pronouncements, thereby sensitizing the conscience of the 
Church on these problems and issues confronting the nation and 
the world. 


The Commission was officially recognized by the General Synod 
of 1936; it was given a broad mandate by the Constitution and 
By-Laws which were put into effect in 1940. 


Early years of the Commission 


The Commission at once addressed itself to the preparation of 
Objectives for Christian Social Action, which indicated the goals 
toward which its work and that of the entire Church might be 
directed. After a process of study and revision in which pastors, 
congregations, and synods took part, this document was finally 
adopted by the General Synod in 1942. It reflects an inevitable 
concern for the human misery of the depression period and calls 
for basic social reforms to counteract it. It is interesting to note 
that this statement includes one of the earliest repudiations of 
racial-segregation made by any national religious body. 

As the depression wore on and the shadows of war began to 
gather, two large responsibilities devolved upon the Commis- 
sion. One was the interpretation of the relation of the Christian 


to war in general; and the other was an understanding of the © 


issues in the specific struggle in which we soon became involved. 


It is significant that both the Commission and the denomination - 


as a whole were able to avoid a breach between their pacifist 
and non-pacifist members. The other war-time task was the 
registration and counselling of conscientious objectors and the 
administration of the denomination’s part in the Civilian Public 
Service Program. 
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Employment of an executive secretary in 1945 


Up to this time the Commission had been functioning with- 
out benefit of staff. This meant that whatever was done had to 
be done by the members of the Commission who were busy 
pastors, laymen, and women. Much of the work, particularly 
the heavy duty in connection with conscientious objectors, fell 
upon the shoulders of the Chairman, Professor Elmer J. F. 
Arndt of Eden Theological Seminary. In 1944 the General Synod 
decided that the time had come when the work called for the 
employment of a full-time executive secretary, and on February 
1, 1945, the writer undertook the assignment. 

Racial discrimination in the Church and in our society in 
general continued to trouble the Commission. The Board of Na- 
tional Missions also had been exploring its responsibility for 
ministering to the non-white population of America. At the 
General Synod of 1947 a strong resolution was adopted, calling 
for a non-segregated Church in a non-segregated society. In 
addition the Board and the Commission were authorized to em- 
ploy a race relations secretary to help implement this pro- 
nouncement. The Reverend Jefferson P. Rogers was called to 
this post; he was succeeded in 1954 by the Reverend Chester L. 
Marcus. A Race Relations Committee was appointed to advise 
the two sponsoring agencies as well as to correlate their in- 
terests. One result of this joint work was a program of scholar- 
ships which have helped Negro and Indian American young 
people to attend our church-related colleges. 

The Commission was called upon to consider a number of 
special problems having to do with the Christian understand- 
ing of marriage and the family. Thus it drafted, offered for 
discussion, redrafted, and ultimately submitted to the General 
Synod for adoption, statements on ‘Marriage and Divorce” and 
on “Inter-Faith Marriage,’ which have been widely used. 


The church as employer 


The Commission also undertook a number of studies con- 
tributing to the Church’s understanding of itself and its re- 
sponsibility to those engaged in its service. It investigated 
wages, hours, and working conditions in hospitals, schools, 
agency offices, business establishments, and other institutions 
related to the Church. Its findings led the General Synod to 
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recommend certain minimum standards for its lay employees, 
including a minimum wage, a maximum working week, and 
readiness to engage in collective bargaining. It also made a 
study of pastors’ salaries, with the result that a special com- 
mittee was appointed by the General Council to bring about 
more satisfactory standards. It was asked to study the pro’s and 
con’s of social security for ministers. Its recommendation that 
ministers be made eligible for OASI was approved by the Gen- 
eral Synod. 


Varied methods of work 


The Commission has sought to secure geographic and voca- 
tional variety in its membership. It has placed great emphasis 
on its field work and on its cooperation with the responsible 
social action committees in the synods and in local churches. In 
order to make this service more effective the Commission, in 
1953, called the Reverend F. Nelsen Schlegel to be its Associate 
Secretary with special responsibility for Field Service. 

In carrying out its task, the Commission has made statements 
or offered recommendations on a broad range of issues to the 
synods and to the General Synod. In these it has sought to com- 
bine a solid Christian grounding with realistic analysis and 
concrete suggestions for action. It has published General Synod 
statements, the monthly newsletter CHRISTIAN COMMUNITY, oc- 
casional handbooks, and other pamphlets. It has tried to work 
closely with other agencies of the denomination in areas where 
interests overlap, such as race relations, social welfare, the 
ministry in rural and urban churches. 


As may be expected, the Commission has attracted strong op- 
position at times, but it has also enjoyed the warm support of 
those within the churches who believe that the gospel has some- 


thing to say to all of life. It has been especially fortunate in the - 


friendship and encouragement of the officers of the Church. And 


it has also believed strongly in cooperation—with all denomi-: 


nations in the National Council of Churches and especially with 
the Council for Social Action of the Congregational Christian 


Churches. Thus the Uniting General Synod presented no seri- © 


ous problems in the intermeshing of structure and program. It 
enabled the Commission to take one more step forward. 
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AND MRS. BEN MILDWOFF 


GIFT OF MR. 


Service to God and men 


The people of God have always understood that they were called 
to be loyal to a destiny given to them by him. From the time 
of Abraham onwards, they knew themselves to be called out of 
the usual context and relationships of human existence to live 
in another order. God’s call to Abraham, “‘Go from your coun- 
try and your kindred and your father’s house to the land that I 
will show you,” has been the ever repeated summons to the 
people called into God’s service. 

God summoned Abraham to leave his native land. Abraham, 


By Elmer J. F. Arndt, Professor, Eden Theological Seminary, Webster Groves, Mis- 
souri; and the first Chairman of the Commission on Christian Social Action of the 


Evangelical and Reformed Church. 
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one might say, was called out of the culture in which he had 
lived. He was called to make a new beginning, abandoning the 
old, customary ways and associations. Yet Abraham was not 
summoned to an act of sheer renunciation. Whatever renuncia- 
tion Abraham was called to make was for the sake of commit- 
ment to the divine purpose. As the author of the Letter to the 
Hebrews puts it: “By faith Abraham obeyed when he was 
called to go out to a place which he was to receive as an in- 
heritance. . . . For he looked forward to the city which has 
foundations, whose builder and maker is God.” 


The people of God are called to moral obedience 


The children of Abraham were and are those who obeyed 
when they were called to become citizens of “the city of the 
living God.” Freed from slavery in Egypt under the leadership 
of Moses they received the Covenant in the desert; and the 
gift of the Covenant with its obligations and responsibilities 
marked them as the people who belonged to God. 

God’s spokesmen again and again reminded Israel of its vo- 
cation. Prophets preached their sermons of judgment to a people 
who often found assimilation to the culture surrounding them 
to be much more congenial than fidelity to their destiny. The 
lust for wealth and power often proved stronger than the will 
to justice and righteousness and mercy. The recollection of their 
calling was distorted into a false and prideful conviction that 
they were necessary to God and therefore could rely on divine 
protection for a corrupt and perverted nation. Prophets and 
law-givers alike warned against the easy view, that privilege 
granted a license for irresponsibility and that performance of 
religious ritual was a substitute for the practice of moral — 
obedience. 


God's promise continues despite Israel’s failure | 
The failure of Israel to fulfill its vocation did not lead Jere- ~ 
miah to despair of God. Rather Jeremiah saw in the impending : 
destruction of Judah the judgment of God on a people who 
were more concerned to conform to the cultural values of their — 
neighbors than to be obedient to the God of righteousness. In- _ 
stead of despairing of God’s promise, the prophet looked for-_ 


ward to a renewal of the house of Israel and the house of Judah: 
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“I will put my law within them, and I will write it upon their 
hearts; and I will be their God, and they shall be my people” 
fer, 31:33). 

The same reliance on the trustworthiness of God’s promise 
and purpose to constitute a people loyal to his will for jus- 
tice, righteousness, and mercy underlay the doctrine of the 
remnant—the faithful few who in grateful obedience continued 
loyal to God even when they were despised and humiliated by 
the proud and mighty. 

The whole history of the people called to be a “holy nation” 
was summed up by Stephen: “You stiff-necked people, uncir- 
cumcised in heart and ears, you always resist the Holy Spirit. 
As your fathers did so do you. Which of the prophets did not 
your fathers persecute? And they killed those who announced 
beforehand the coming of the Righteous One, whom you have 
now betrayed and murdered, you who received the law as de- 
livered by angels and did not keep it” (Acts 7:51-3). 


New covenant with the Church of Jesus Christ 


Yet Israel’s failure, dismal as it is, is only part of the record. 
The record includes also the fulfillment of the Old Covenant 
in the new, the new beginning in Jesus and the creation of the 
Church of Jesus Christ to be the city of God, ‘a chosen race, 
a royal priesthood, a holy nation, God’s own people” (I Peter 
m9). 

This new people of God is the community which understands 
itself as a fellowship united to One who taught the love of God 
and love of neighbor and lived a life of full devotion to God 
and to neighbor. This people acknowledges as their Head One 
who suffered crucifixion rather than be disloyal to God and 
prefer his own life to the lives of others. 

The teaching of Jesus and his life indicate how radical a de- 

-parture from commonly accepted values was involved in taking 
his yoke. The sharp contrast between his way and that of the 
Gentiles is shown in the words: 
- The kings of the Gentiles exercise lordship over them; and those 
in authority over them are called benefactors. But not so with 
you; rather let the greatest among you become as the youngest, 
and the lesser as one who serves. —Luke 22: 24-26 


In the fellowship of disciples, in the people of God, the sign of 
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greatness is not the power to exact service from others, but 
it is the serving of others. 

The radical contrast between the calling of the people of God 
and the spirit which pervades the western world is sharply 
focused in the Beatitudes: Blessed are the poor in spirit, those 
who mourn, the meek, those who hunger and thirst after 
righteousness, the merciful, the pure in heart, the peacemakers, 
those who are persecuted for righteousness’ sake. No doubt 
there is a continuing “tension between the gospel and the world.” 
But “tension” seems. to be much too mild and soft a word to 
describe the contrast between the “blessed” and those who are 
so often at least tolerated, if not approved and applauded in 
human society. 

It is not surprising that some who sought to take the Beati- 
tudes seriously have concluded that such teaching provides no 
basis for life in the world. When in human history have the 
meek inherited the earth? When have the poor in spirit created 
the institutions of society or guided the life of nations or wrested 
a more tolerable justice for the weak from the strong? Is not 
the love of power one of the chief desires of men? 


Loyalty to God’s order, not to man’s disorder 


Whatever answer is offered to the question of the relevance 
of the Sermon on the Mount to human life in history, the com- 
munity which preserves the memory of these words cannot find 
it easy to sanction any teaching which obscures the radical de- 
mands of the gospel. The new divine order suggested by the 
Sermon on the Mount calls for something more radical than a ~ 
domestication of the lust for power and the lust for wealth; it — 
calls for something more radical than the achievement of a _ 
greater degree of proximate justice. No doubt such objectives — 
are both necessary and commendable and the people of God ~ 
dare not abstain from the effort to serve their neighbors by — 
humanizing social life and institutions. But the first claim on the | 
people of God is God’s claim on them. The primary concern of > 
God’s people is obedience to his will and commitment to his — 
purpose. To be the people of God, to be faithful to our voca- — 
tion, is to seek first the kingdom and his righteousness. The ; 
people of God are those who acknowledge his sovereignty, who — 
are devoted to his order rather than concerned to maintain man’s © 
disorder. 
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CCSA must seek God's will 


Because the first loyalty of the people of God is to God’s sov- 
ereignty, the first concern of the Council for Christian Social 
Action is to be wholehearted in its search for the purpose and 
will of God for our time. The integrity of the Council depends 
on its intent to be the servant of God by way of seeking to dis- 
cern his will. Only as the Council submits to the disciplines 
which such a search requires can it hope to be useful to the 
world of men. 

It may be laboring the obvious to emphasize such a require- 
ment. Yet it is not an easy assignment. Many are the tempta- 
tions which threaten to lure a Council for Christian Social Ac- 
tion, as they do Christian folk generally, from the serious ef- 
fort to learn the will of God for our concrete situation. 


Choice between relative values 


Social action involves the Christian in a perennial difficulty. 
On the one hand, he wishes to preserve the radical element in 
biblical faith which subjects all human decisions, institutions, 
and alternatives for action to the standard of the righteous- 
ness of God; on the other, he must make choices between the 
relative good and relative evil. The light of God’s righteous- 
ness reveals the evil in the “good” cause as well as the evil in 
the evil cause. When measured by the standard of God’s 
righteousness, the difference between the relative good and the 
relative evil disappears, for both are infinitely distant from the 
absolute righteousness of God. The standard of God’s absolute 
righteousness lays bare the element of pretension in the exag- 
gerated claims to virtue so often made for this or that ideology, 
institution, or cause. And the reminder that human life with its 
institutions and causes stands under the judgment of God is 
both necessary and salutary. 

On the other hand, it is true that the standard of the absolute 
righteousness of God does not provide guidance for the decisions 
which must be made between the relative good and the rela- 
tive evil. And the fact is that social action—concerned with the 
ordering of our common life and securing a greater degree of 
justice in human society—must deal with relative goods and 
evils. The Christian community seeks to preserve the perspec- 
tive which subjects the whole of existence to the divine re- 


quirement. It also seeks to transform the common life, in the 
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conviction that human culture is amenable to the claims of the 
gospel. 

Social action inevitably involves the Christian community in 
the choice between relative values. At times the choice may 
appear to be between relative goods. For example, do we choose 
freedom from governmental regulation in the economic order 
rather than justice, or choose justice to be achieved by a greater 
degree of regulation over freedom? Or it may appear as a choice 
between the lesser of two evils. 


Social action requires technical knowledge 


The proximate social justice achievable at a given time can- 
not be achieved by pure religious insight alone. Elements of 
prudence and technical knowledge are also involved in any pro- 
posals which try to deal seriously with complex social issues. 
To put forward proposals, inspired though they may be by 
Christian motives, which do not take into account the relevant 
facts and the judgments of the expert, is to court confusion. 
And to identify too simply even the best proposals for the or- 
dering of human society with the “cause of Christ” is to give 
too absolute a sanction to a measure which inevitably shares in 
the relativities of history. 

Perhaps there is no theoretical solution for the tension in 
which Christian social action is involved. Certainly there is no 
easy or simple solution. In dealing with every issue, there must 
be the reference to the transcendent righteousness of God; other- 
wise Christian social action ceases to be Christian. And in 
dealing with such issues as the increase of justice in human 
society, Christian social action must take into account relative 
values and alternatives or else abandon the field. 

The service of God and the service of men in social action 
involves the Christian community in this kind of tension. It 
is the tension of observing both the commandment, “thou shalt 
love the Lord thy God,” and the commandment, “thou shalt love 
thy neighbor as thyself.” 


CCSA serves the church 

The CCSA has a ministry to the people of God. As God’s serv- 
ant, it is the servant of God’s people. It exists for their sakes; 
its reason for being is that they may be better equipped to dis- 
charge their responsibilities as the people who order their lives 
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and the common life of their communities so far as they can, 
according to God’s design. 

It is salutary for the members and staff of the Council to re- 
member that the people in the churches are the ones who, day 
after day, are engaged in social action. There is no need to 
underrate the service of the Council; its work is not dispen- 
sable. Still, it is well to remind ourselves that even the most 
acute and provocative statements, even the most timely resolu- 
tions, and the best possible statements of objectives remain 
only words unless men and women weave them into the fabric 
of society. It would be so much easier if churches were auto- 
matically integrated when the moderator of the General Synod 
declared the resolution adopted! It would be so much easier 
(so we are tempted to think at our worst) if only there were 
a system of push-button warfare against evil with controls on 
the desks of secretaries for Christian social action. 


Churchmen are front-line soldiers 


To the Council has been committed the logistic function. It is 
the responsibility of the Council to supply the facts, the an- 
alyses, the interpretations, the suggestions for implementing 
the objectives for action. Let the Council be as “prophetic” as 
God gives it to be, but also let the Council be diligent in its 
ministry to the people of God. 

God has called a people into being to order their lives ac- 
cording to his design and to declare his righteous will to men. 
With his gift of grace, he has given to his people a task. If in 
this world of ours—torn by conflict and agitated by revolutions, 
threatened with self-inflicted destruction, struggling in one part 
to overcome poverty and in another to administer responsibly an 
economy of abundance, cherishing in some parts the worth of 
persons and yet reluctant to give practical effect to its profes- 
sion—if, in this world, the task committed to his people seems 
beyond their resources, the outcome depends, not on us, but 
on the inexhaustible resources of God. It is for us to be faith- 
_ ful. God has given to his people the continuing ministry of the 
crucified and risen Christ. 

He who called his people to faithful obedience, whether under 
conditions of a hostile culture, an indifferent one or a friendly 
one, has given them a final hope and appointed a destiny for 
history. 
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The second quarter century 


W hat social responsibilities will our churches be called upon 
to assume during the next quarter century? What will be the 
major problems facing us in our communities? In the nation? 
In the world? How will the Christian faith bear upon them? 
What will be the role of the Council for Christian Social Action 
in helping church members fulfill their citizenship responsibili- 
ties concerning these problems? 


By Ray Gibbons, Director of the Council for Christian Social Action of the United 
Church of Christ. 
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There is renewed interest in theology among the ministers 
and an increasing number of laymen. This development in the 
life of the Church gives strong support to social action by the 
affirmation that the object of God’s redemption is not the Church 
but the world. Renewed understanding of the Reformation and 
an emphasis upon justification by faith gives strength to moral 
effort and genuine joy in service of the neighbor. Interest in 
theology can become an obsession and divert attention away from 
social issues. But not for long. Theological foundations are being 
rebuilt and as a result the structure of faith will be more secure 
and the span of social concern will be wider. 


THESE ISSUES CALL FOR ACTION 


It is impossible to know all of the social issues upon which 
Christians will be called to act between 1960 and 1985. It is 
certain, however, that among them will be the following: 


The new position of the U.S.A. among the nations 


The United States emerged from World War II as one of the 
two great economic and political powers. We now carry respon- 
sibility for the security of the free world and for the realization 
of the hopes of people recently released from colonial rule who 
are struggling for freedom from ignorance, hunger, and disease. 
The destiny of many people depends upon our domestic and 
foreign policies. A slight recession, a prolonged strike, or a 
modified tariff regulation affects the welfare of millions around 
the globe. This places a new responsibility not only upon our 
government but upon us as citizens. We are called upon to ex- 
ercise our responsibilities as world citizens. We are stewards 
of exceptional wealth and power. These responsibilities will in- 
crease with the growing independence of the people of Africa 
and the resurgence of Asia. 


The population explosion 

| The world’s population has doubled in the last 100 years and 
will double again in the next fifty. Within the next eleven years 
China will add as many people to her population as now live in 
the United States. The greatest growth will be in those areas 
of the world where the social, economic, and political institu- 
tions are least adequate and where the economic resources are 
seriously underdeveloped. 
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The rising demand for human rights 


Not only are there increasing numbers of people in the world 
but they demand more rights. The social upheavals in Asia and 
the angry uprising against colonialism in Africa have thrust the 
people of color into new leadership in the United Nations. The 
Bandung Conference of newly independent nations placed a 
new planet in orbit for all the world to see. Everywhere there is 
insistent demand for freedom, equality, and human dignity. 

The problem is not merely political; it is moral. In 1948 the 
Evanston Assembly of the World Council of Churches declared 
that “any form of segregation based on race, color or ethnic 
origin is contrary to the gospel, and is incompatible with the 
Christian doctrine of man and with the nature of the Church of 
Christ.” In his Stride Toward Freedom, Martin Luther King 
declared that “in the final analysis the problem of race is not 
a political but a moral issue. .. . Segregation substitutes an I-it 
relationship for the I-thou relationship.” Because the problem 
is moral it must be met with decision and action. Children can- 
not wait years for educational opportunities. They are young 
only once and their time is now. Justice and dignity delayed 
are in effect justice and dignity denied. 


The ever-expanding economy 


In order to maintain our increasing population and to meet 
our responsibilities for security and economic development in 
the world our economy must continue to expand and grow. It 
must increase in the future at least as rapidly as it has in the 
past. There are some signs that it will do so. There is a con- 
stant search for new products, with more and more investment ~ 
in research. Enlightened management is aware of the need for 
expansion. Certainly no government would now permit a pro- 
longed depression. But a large part of our present economy is 
dependent upon military expenditures by the government rather » 
than upon consumer demand or the needs of economic develop- 
ment. Because of automation it was possible to produce as much: 
in 1959 as in 1956 but with 750,000 fewer workers. In order to 
maintain the present modest growth of our economy it is nec- 
essary to invest about 35 million a year in new plants and — 
equipment. In 1980, however, it will be necessary to invest 50 to 
60 billion dollars to maintain this rate of growth. Even this ex- 
pansion is not as rapid as Russia’s. Mr. Khrushchev’s boast that 
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he will out-produce us is no idle threat. In order to maintain 
a growing economy we will have to forego houses for blast fur- 
naces, automobiles for machine tools. 

There must be careful allocation of resources in order to re- 
build our decaying cities and provide for the needs of a vastly 
increased population in our metropolitan centers. The move- 
ment of people is from the rural areas to the cities not only in 
the U.S.A. but in Asia and Africa. The prospect for urban life 
is ominous. Only rapid development of our economy and that 
of other nations will enable us to cope with the growth of pop- 
ulation and its concentration in great urban centers. 


The changing family 


There is a very important role for the churches to play in 
family life. The modern family has been relieved of much back- 
breaking labor but it is now breaking its back to keep up the 
installments on the new purchases. The city family lives alone 
in small quarters, each generation by itself. Living far apart, 
it is difficult for family members to help each other. Much of 
women’s work is outside the home. One-fourth of all married 
women work for wages. The family plays a smaller role in 
education, religious teaching, and the transmission of cultural 
values than it did a generation ago. Racial minorities and fam- 
ilies with low incomes suffer special handicaps in securing ade- 
quate shelter. Children of broken homes suffer serious inse- 
curity. People constantly on the move become rootless. 

The church has a tremendous stake in the family—the young, 
the married and unmarried, and the aging. How can it lend 
support to the isolated families and give a sense of community 
to uprooted, mobile families living in impersonal environments? 


The growing importance of government 


Another rapidly growing force in our age of industrial power 
and international insecurity is government. How will we keep 
government the servant of the people and not let it become the 
master? How will we keep it the instrument for public ad- 
vancement and not let it become the tool of selfish interests? 
Can we provide a stream of informed, able and honest citizens 


who will take responsibility as voters, party workers, candi- 


dates for office and civil servants? What a challenge to the 
churches to stimulate critical evaluation of the policies and 
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practices of political parties, governmental agencies, and hold- 
ers of legislative, judicial and executive posts. 

Through study and action on political issues, the churches 
could cleanse our political life of pollution. They could provide 
a stimulating climate of public approval for good government 
and political responsibility. It is high time to combat the smog 
which chokes the air we breathe in our civil and political affairs. 


NEW WAYS TO MEET NEW NEEDS 


During its first twenty-five years the Christian social action 
movement has shown considerable adaptability in meeting the 
needs of the churches in periods of world war, depression, and 
cold war. In the next twenty-five years it must show even 
greater social inventiveness in coping with the ever increasing 
rate of social change. Crises in the social and international order 
which were once occasional are now almost continuous. The 
churches and church members must develop ways of dealing 
with these situations more effectively and more speedily. Two 
examples of such new methods are: 


Cooperative staff work in Washington 


The first is a proposal for Protestant cooperation in Wash- 
ington, D. C. The nation’s capital is the center of legislative 
and administrative decisions affecting not only our own econ- 
omy but the security and welfare of large parts of the world. 
If church members are to share their neighbor’s needs in broth- 
erly love they must participate in making decisions on the poli- 
cies of government. Members of Congress and employees of the 
Government prefer to deal with a few large religious bodies 
rather than many small ones. So it is incumbent upon the 
churches represented at the nation’s capital to work out new 
patterns of integrated, coordinated staff work. 

Toward this end, the Council for Christian Social Action pro- 
poses to put a staff member in the Washington Office of the 
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National Council of Churches. He will cooperate in research and: — 


educational programs and also serve the churches, synods, con- 
ferences and boards of the United Church of Christ. He will 


open windows through which our members in the Government — 


can see our churches and through which our churches can see 
and better understand the political processes, the emerging pol- 
icies, and the great issues which must be decided. It is expected 
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that four or five other communions will join us in such coopera- 
tive representation and communication. 


Modern communication 


As the churches assume their share of responsibility for meet- 
ing the new demands upon us in America, they will need to 
develop new ways of rapid communication between themselves 
and their agencies for social action. 

Modern miracles of communication make it possible for 
church members to discuss crucial public issues almost simul- 
taneously with the crisis. With a turn of the knob groups in 
many churches could see and talk with each other through 
closed circuit television. When they need to consult with ex- 
perts on a particular problem they could instantly turn to con- 
sultants in San Francisco, Tokyo or any place in the world. 

One of the resources to which churches would turn would be 
the Council for Christian Social Action. If the discussion were 
about an international crisis the churches might tune in to a 
meeting of the CCSA’s Committee on International Relations to 
hear the church’s observer at the United Nations report on the 
latest developments there. The groups would hear the members 
of the Committee evaluate the situation and bring their judg- 
ment as Christians to bear upon it. 

After hearing the International Relations Committee clarify 
the issues the church groups would reach their own consensus 
and report their judgments to the CCSA. These reports could 
be collated and analyzed by the CCSA and the findings re- 
ported to the makers of public policy. 


A REVOLUTION OF RISING RESPONSIBILITY 


The coming quarter century, according to Arnold Toynbee, 
will be shaped by the “revolution of rising expectations.” This 


- revolution should be matched with rising realizations so that this 


This is the great challenge facing the churches in the next quar- 


great demand for freedom, justice and human dignity does not 
_go unanswered. One aspect of this rising realization belongs pe- 
| culiarly to the churches. It is the moral and religious task which 
| springs directly from the central affirmations of our Christian 

faith—the creation of an adequate sense of social responsibility. 


| ter century—to meet the revolution of rising expectations with. 


a commensurate revolution of rising responsibility. 
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social action calendar 


. 


APRIL 26-28: CCSA Washington Seminar, United Church of Christ.* 
Director: Miss Fern Babcock 

JUNE 6-10: Central Christian Social Action Institute. E and R Con- 
ference Center, Dunkirk, N. Y.* Dean: Rey. Herman F. 
Reissig. 

JUNE 20-24: West Coast Christian Social Action Institute. Congre- 
gational Retreat Center, Mill Valley, Calif.* 

JUNE 22-JULY 7; Hawaiian Seminar. Leaders: Rev. and Mrs. Galen 
R. Weaver. Resource Leader: Rev. Herman F. Reissig. Cost 
from San Francisco and return, $692. 

JUNE 22-AUGUST 23: World Seminar. Leaders: Dr. and Mrs. Ray — 
Gibbons. Cost, $2800. ; 

JUNE 20-JULY 2: Seventeenth Annual Race Relations Institute, Fisk 
University, Nashville, Tenn. Director: Dr. Herman H. Long. | 

JULY 11-15: Midwest Christian Social Action Institute. Lakeland ~ 
College, Sheboygan, Wisc.* Dean: Dr. Huber F. Klemme. — 

JULY 18-22: Southern Christian Social Action Institute, Blue 
Ridge Assembly, Black Mountain, N.C. Dean: Rev. James 
H. Lightbourne, Jr. 

JULY 25-29: Eastern Christian Social Action Institute. Congrega- 
tional Center, Framingham, Mass.* Dean: Rev. F. Nelsen | 
Schlegel. q 

AUGUST 3-22: Mexican Seminar. Leaders: Dr. and Mrs. Hubest 


F. Klemme. Cost, $295, plus transportation to Mexico city 
and return. 


* Limited scholarship help available from the CCSA. Members of 
CC churches write Miss Fern Babcock, 289 Park Avenue South, » 
New York a New ae E and R members pe the Rev. F. N elsen 


